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The Editor should perhaps reassure some readers that Penelope's Ovid is at 
least unlikely to last out the year, and that more of it has appeared than is yet 
to do so. It continues to provoke comment on both sides, as has, already, the let- 
ter from Professor Crawford, specially timed to anticipate a meeting of CUCD. 

But one correspondent suggests that the arguments in the letter should have 
been rather directed at Vice-Chancellors, Chairmen (Chairpersons?) of Planning 
Committees, and members of the UGC, and that for the PBI who read LCM the question 
is not what would be best, but rather a matter of damage limitation (save our jobs). 

The same correspondent (whose views are rather paraphrased by the Editor than 
directly quoted) queries (as does the Editor) some of the optimistic statements it 
contained, as that ‘there is no evidence that the vast majority of classical depart- 
ments is having any difficulty in finding an adequate number of students with A 
level grades that are acceptable, or, usually, much better’. The Editor, unashamed- 
ly elitist, regrets the passing of the General Studies (or Pass) degree, believing 
that its disappearance has led to a diminution in the quality of Honours, and has 
often speculated what Arts Faculties would be like if no student was to be admitted 
to one Department with lower grades in A level than they were being turned away 
from another. 

His views on mergers are (or should be) well known to readers of LCM. He be- 
lieves that there is a kind of critical mass which means that though both persons 
in a small department may be excellent, they cannot constitute a centre of excel- 
lence simply because too much of their time and energy will go on teaching subjects 
and authors on which, though they may know more than their students, they do not 
know enough. He is not so extreme as to approve the view he has heard mooted, that 
the study of the Classics should be confined to Oxford and Cambridge (and perhaps 
London — and Leeds?), but fears that those of us in smaller departments (even if 
merged with other departments of languages, as is sometimes the case in the U.S.A.) 
may well end up teaching the rudiments of the language to students of Ancient His- 
tory or Classical Studies, which either concentrate on those aspects of the cult- 
ures of Greece and Rome which can without great loss be studied in translation 
(and it is no accident that Professor Crawford is an historian) or, if they do 
study the literatures, are forced to concentrate on those aspects of them which 
can come over in translation — and it is not only the authors, but also their 
readers who, like the Bishop moving from one see to another, lose so much by trans- 
lation. 

"This number of LCM' has been prepared for printing very early in May. The 
Editor is going on his travels in much of June (when he is not examining) and so 
warns readers that the July number may be as late as it was last year. In it he 
will discuss some of the problems that face LCM, which may lead to an increase 
in size (and price). 
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JOHN HENDERSON(King's College, Cambridge): Becoming a heroine (1st): Penelope's 
Ovtd ... continued. 
LCM 11.6(Jun.1986), 81-85 


'Kallimachos', the fair name itself, implicates Aesthetics with Polemics, as is 
my con-viction, and prompts at once poetic re-creation: cp. Ap.‘Rhod.' AP 11.275, 
KonAluoxog tO uddopua, Td nalyviov, d EvArvoc votic> | aftioc } yodulac Aftua KoA- 
Atuaxoc, i.e. the poetic simulation of an alphabetic dictionary which would run 
"KAAATMAXOEr* “O TPAWAD “ATTIA / KAAAYEMA> TO KAGAPMA / KAAAOIITEMA> TO TIAITNION / 
KAAOMOYE* “O SYAINOD Moyr', an aesthetic/polemic fra ment which would nicely an- 
ticipate the labyrinthine ficciones of the Argentine librarian Borges, especially 
by including the author of the lexikon as one of its entries (should OED enter 
Murray? Depends on the title: what did Sir James Murray's knighthood mean if not 
that?). Even more Poe-etic if it could be shown that the words »ddAvon, nord 
oun, “iAdnouc all occurred in the Actia of Callimachos, and if the words could be 
shown to be both rare enough to demand lexical entries and a poetic group of terms 
used, in con-text, as self- and polemically-referential key items of Callimachean 
poetics. And still more uncanny if this were a tricksy passage in the con-pilation 
of the alphabetic dictionary, given the uncertain orthography of waAdmouc and no- 
Aonoug which lasts through Antiquity to modern texts (Stimulating the No¢/Tlot¢ 
pun, or intentional textual slip in the sixth foot? The 'last' is learned today 
in Greek as it may well have been for many Greeklings (cp. Pollux 10.141) from 
the appearance of xdAdmwouc/xordnouc in Aristophanes' aesthetic-poetic-polemic in 
Plato Symposiwn 191a2, where the MSS differ over the spelling (as do e.g. the OCT 
and the Loeb). uar-nouc is implicated here in a comic displacement of worAdc: ‘four 
speakers in Smp., including Socrates, treat eros as a response to what is wordc. 
Aristophanes ... holds a different view, and Eryximachus comprehends under eros 
all. forms and degrees of harmonious relationship’, Dover, Plato: Symposium, 2. 
‘Aristophanes’ does not ‘write’ the word wardc in his speech, clinically anal-ysed 
by Eryximachus, and sarcastically taken up through Eryximachus by Socrates with 

He yao abtd¢ fywvicar, ..., 19421; instead, Aristophanes' aition for which Eros 
is aittos, 192e8, 193c8, fictionalizes thy yaotépa viv nodouévny ... & SE tdv 
Gusordv worotor ... Tov wor-no0Ga ... & & viv yuvatua undothev ... & SE Téte H- 
&odyuvov gnodetto ..., 190e7 - 191d7 ... I do not believe that KoAAt-paxog © you 
watixde — or Apollonius 'd ypougmtindc' of AP 11.275's title — were deaf to the 
call of waA-nmoucg. For the reading of the epigram see Ferguson op. re-cit. 162f., 
but since dgidptupov ofSév deléw, unlike him I'1]1 record its source as Paton, who 
writes 'I think this distich was very probably written by Apollonius in the mar- 
gin of an alphabetical dictionary ... This gives it more point’). 

To return to the poetry of the dictionary and the origins of P: the OED ar- 
ticle begins ‘Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents an Indo-European B. 
But, initially, B was of rare occurrence in Indo-European, and it is not certain 
that any of the words in which it so occurred were retained in Teutonic, where 
initial P was consequently very rare ... Of many [of the Old English words in P] 
the origin is quite obscure, but the majority were manifestly adoptions from oth- 
er languages, chieflv from Latin. Notwithstanding these extraneous additions, P 
remained the smallest initial letter (the exotiq K, Q not being Kounted) in the 
Old English of Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. Occupying less than half the space of I ... 
P might be expected to comprise a correspondingly small part of the modern Engl- 
ish vocabulary; on the contrary, it is actually the third largest initial etc. 
{Thanks to per- post- pre- pro- etc. and mopa-, nmept, THO-, uTA and] ... a multi- 
tude of common, framiliar, or lower-class words from sources which cannot be tra- 
ced, often apparently from fresh word-formation. P thus presents probably a grea- 
ter number of unsolved etymological problems that any other letter'. The romantic 
writing here weaves a poetic web of the sense(s) of ‘origin(al)' and of ‘initial- 
(ly)' worthy of the Aztia of Callimachus: ‘'H.J.Rose compared Aztia with Edgar Al- 
lan Poe's, lacking the latter's flashes of morbid genius’ (Ferguson 57, citing 
Rose, A Handbook of Greek Literature 319, ‘Perhaps a modern reader will come most 
quickly to an understanding of what he accomplished if he compares his poetry to 
that of Edgar Allan Poe, omitting, however, the flashes of morbid genius which 
illuminate everything the American wrote but are not found in the consistently 
sane work of the poet of Kyrene'). Callimachus, Poe. Cp. M.Bowie in J.Sturrock, 
Structuralism and Since, 141, ‘As it passes from hand to hand, and moves from 
point to point within a complex web of intersubjective perception ... [The pur- 
loined letter] attracts different meanings to itself ...'’. Murray, too, was 
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caught in the toils of the OED (P-Pargeted was readied for publication by Murray 83 
in early March 1904: P was one of his letters from 1904-9): cp. Caught in the web 
of words. Sir James Murray and the OED (by his grand-daughter. K.M.S.Murray). Web- 
ster, who does have an entry in modern editions of Webster's Dictionary, was bound 
to become a lexicographer: webster is a ‘weaver’, originally a female, of course, 
weavere, textrix ... P. 

... It can now be seen why Callimachus fragmeant 547, incertae sedis, is the 
arch summary of literality in my experience, operating exactly what it labels, 
practising what it mentions, re-markable citation: b&d&tivov valoda ... tyiveooiy 
cuotov ... 'a transparent web ... like a membrane’ (in Trypanis' creative version) ... 

Callimachus, Penelope. 'P. dte Webertn' features in ancient lexica in two e- 
tymologies, both in Eustatius on Odyssey 1.343f., where Telegrammachus is about 
to tell Soppy off (06 wd t’dov6ol | aftiot, GAAd OSL Zebe aftioc) mph Td névecdat 
Ttept Aondce Ande SE toriy toaoua Aemtdv vatd uooutou Aondv and nop& td mnviov é- 
Astv. (RE 19.461 33f. ‘Penelope. Der Name). ‘Literature has no outside". Fair cop-y. 

‘Etymologies will always be the agonizing reverse of Cratylism because they 
endlessly entail raising the question of the origin. All language thus becomes es- 
sentially ‘uncanny', up to the moment when philological science is sufficiently 
sure of itself to put a firm stop to any expansion of fiction.'; ‘The play which 
undoes the Word [P-ar-ole-ope] to discover what it means, by looking beneath the 
signifier for other signifiers whose signifieds will precisely analyse the first 
signified, this play which wants to know what every word says, puts its chips on 
the table: it has the logic of a phantasy and the focus of a desire. Though diver- 
sely appreciated in different circumstances, these are the stakes of every Cratyl- 
ism.' 'It may be possible to grasp that mythic moment when everything begins ... 
we may seek it in 'Le Démon de l'anal-ogie' ... when the ma-lady developed (in 
Mal-l-armé). 'The Penultimate is dead' — ‘obscure phrase’, 'In a signifying void’. 
But it becomes all the more significant if something snaps when ‘the null Cpenul- 
timate] sound' detaches itself... This is the discovery of the underside of words 
which speaks .... in an ovid: sense taking form in nonsense’ ... (Pierssense op. 
cit. 45, 44, 14). The very fetishism of the letter which would position the sub- 
ject in the suject's appropriation of language, the circulation of epistoliterar- 
ity in which the subject seeks the arrival of language at its destination but has 
it purloined from the grasp by its absolutely nonsaturable citationality. Poets, 
Playwrights, Essayists, Editors and Novelists all form an International Associa- 
tion, P.E.N. Which includes al] those Logophilists looking to the etymon, to the 
original/copy, to the con-text, to the Dictionary, to the cp to track down and 
trace the letter to its anonymous truth, O[PENJED, O[PEN-ENDJED, as well as all 
those hearts and minds. seeking to find 'their own' point of view in language. 
Panglossope, Babelope. Penpushers Anon., o. 


P: (Of Grammatogue) 
(nt), The labial tenuts, or lip unvoiced stop. Lippy, Stoppy. 


*[k"] Indo-European labio-velar in p-languages; [7 or © Roman bi-labial; P Cyril- 

lic r; paragraph or passage; D Claudian antisigma for bs as pS; @ 21, 500, 500, 
000; W 23, 700, 700,000; (Phosphorus, Dry clean normally;() Dry clean using cer- 
tain methods & solvents; B Pluto; XK Christ; (No Parking; e minim; @ crotchet; 

P(_) The probability of; b p-inverted; Q p-reversed; d p-rotated:$? P braille; 
+--+ P-Morse; 1 pi, tetvtec, 3.14159265 ..., 16, 80, 80,000, periphery, product; 

P 400, 400,000; p short-jacket; P 1976 reg.; pd (old money); p peseta; p peso; 

P Israel(i); Cp] mute, silent like the [p] in swimming; p- pox, piss, para-, 
paradigm-, pressure-, p pacer, page, papyrus, parallax, parental, park, parking, 
part, parte, partim, particle, party, passing, passive, past, pater, patrol, Paul, 
pawn, pebbles, pedes, pedestrian, pengd, penny, per, perch, perchance, pére, 
perennial, period, perishable, peta, Peter, Pharmacopeia, Phoenician, phrase, pia, 
piano, piaster, pico, picot, pie, pint, pinxit, pipe, pitch, pitcher, pius, 
plaintext, planed, plate, point, poise, polar, polarized, pole, polic, pondo, poor, 
Pope, population, populus, port, position, post, Post Office, posterior, posuerunt, 
power, praevaricator, precession, predicate, present, president, pressure, priest(ly), 
primary, prince, principal, pro, proconsul, prompter, proprietary, proton, publicus, 
published, Publius, Punic, pupil, purl, pursuit, pya, p. paedagogium, Palatinus, 
Palestine, papa, paper(s), paradise, parcel, parentes, parish, parliamentary, 
parlour, pars, partus, participial, participle, pastor, patres, patrologia, patronus, 
paulo, pauper, pax, pay, paying, Paymaster, Peace, pecunia, peck, peninsular, 
People's, peregrinus, perge, periodical, perpetuus, personal, petty, Philharmonic, 
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Philologus, Philosophical, Philosophy, Photographic, Physical, Physician, pilot, 
pleasant, please, plurimam, plus, poem, poet(a/ae/arum/ry/s), policy, political, 
polyvinyl, ponce, ponendum, pontifex, postal, postpositis, posuit, potestate, 
pour, praemissis, praenominatus, praepositus, prayer, pre-, precatur, precor, 
Press, Preston, pretty, price, prick, prima, Prime, princeps, prisoner, private, 
Privy, pro, Proceedings, Procurator, Professor, prompt, proportional, propria/o, 
Provost, public(e), publishers, puer, pure, purus ... 


Let p be the case ... Cp. 
Al coda. 


The story of -op 
0, P. 0, p ane letters whose difference is emphasized by their juxtaposition- 
ality: the coda (9) of p. If the poetry of the dictionary liberates the infinite 


open orifice of the oan wOmb, ovary, Yappho-Dido-Garbo-Monroe-Bardot.... p is 
papa, paternosters, penetrators, penis, gallos, prick, Wor. Odysseus and Penelope, 
the odd couple ... ‘Sexuality is the division and divisiveness of meaning, it is 
meaning as division, meaning as con-flict.' 0, p. o-p, ow, . Floppy, Polyopy. 
0 opened it, P peeped in it: 

'-opé: a hole, hemiope, Litiope, opegrapha, opesia, Triopa' (J.C.Smock, The 
Greek Element in English Words, 

-ope is a productive postfix. Magnum op. 

An op: 

-ope is 'Ze prinetpe Postat comme relats différantiel', an operator which, pre- 
vents. the dictionary's poetic work of con-parison, c(o)p(y), from ever arriving 
for sure at its destination, c(om)p(leteness), (c)o(m)p(1)e(teness), con- ~Pilation 
(in the OED 'p.c. (also) = postcard, p.o. (also) = postal order, P.R.O. = Public 
Record Office’ is the entry in the 'Supplement' which figures the undoing of p. 
Smock's lexikon is avowedly incomplete and aimed to place on public record a sug- 
gestion of the parasitic work of Hellenism at the heart of English). 'Opeless. 

"The Dic', Sir James ‘AH' Murray, helped invent ‘Le PostaZ' — indeed the 
OED is a mere copy of and cover for his lifelong passion for the postmark: ‘he ... 
collected stamps at a time when philately was still in its infancy and the Hawick 
police were suspicious that he was collecting in order to removed the postmarks 
and re-use the stamps' ... 'The bank correspondence, dull as it was, at least en- 
abled him to increase his collection of foreign stamps' .. 'A.Caland ... declared 
that the Dictionary work was the one thing which kept him alive — though his wife 
described it as 'that wretched Dictionary’. He had a special link with James Mur- 
ray in that both were keen philatelists, and they always added to their letters a 
sentence or two about the latest issue of stamps, or found room in the envelope 
for a new or unusual specimen’ (Murray, op.cit. 34, 61, 185). So successfully did 
Murray practise this lifelong 'false concealment’ of his love-affair with stamps 
with the alibi of his Dic. actually feeding his habit to the tune of hundreds of 
poundsworth of postal ‘expenses’ that he actually became a pillar of society in 
the eyes of the P.0.. 

"He became an expert in finding cheaP methods of transport by road to all 
parts of the kingdom and wrote in angry protest to the Postmaster General ... to 
con-plain of the ‘serious ignorance of the regulations of the Department on the 
part of the Post Office Employés at Codford St.Mary’ ... 'As I shall have many 
thousands of such packages during the next 10 years ... 1 cannot afford to lose 
money thus overcharged by persons in your employment'. He subsequently established 
a good relationship with the Post Office: the district Inspector visited the Scrip- 
torium to see the work ... When he moved to Oxford, out of con-sideration for his 
con-venience, the Post Office placed a pillar box outside his house, where it 
still stands ... He was also successful in persuading the Postmaster General of 
the United States to allow. manuscript Dictionary slips to count as printed matter, 
which he was at first doubtful could be allowed under the terms of the Postal U- 
nion. This extended to packets from European countries ... (Ibid. 212f.). This 
international confidence-man, steaming and stealing the stamps from the backs of 
the working slips of the OZD like Nasr'Eddin smuggling donkeys through half a 
century's deceit, nevertheless was to end a sad and dejected addict: ‘Even with 
all his care, post-age ate into his private savings' (Ibid. 213, The Triple Night- 
mare: Space, Time, and Money). 
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This encyclopedic Erysicthon, this postal pinchpenny, ‘caught in the web of 85 
words', made a mint out of ‘Murray's Dictionary’ in stamps: he is The Purloined 
Letter purloining the purloined marks under cover of the poetry of the Dictionary, 
a cover so self-evident, nothing more than infinite letters in infinite letter- 
racks, that only a Dupin could detect the racket. ‘Because of the fabulous set- 
ting ...', The OED Scriptorium. A right pen and ink, if word ever got out: only 
now can the truth be re-veiled. 

_ Omi, ‘ope-ning, hole ... a mouse's hole ... of holes in the earth ... ina 
door ... in a rock ... of an orifice in the body ... hole in the roof, serving as 
a chimney ... holes in the frieze left to receive the beam-ends ... of windows, 
lights in doors ... sight’ (LSJ). 0, p; ope; open; o pen; open in; o penning; 
opening. This is the ope-rator of the opetry of the dictionary, of the opelined 
letter of E.A.Ope, of the opepoea of Homer's Openelope, of the opestulary opem 
of P.Opedius Naso. (-)ope is what approximates, juxtaposes, couples, cp's the 
inside and the outside, the above and the below, the shut and the ope, what pairs 
them in opposition and impairs their oppositionality, their parity in parallelity. 
Openny ante, Openny post. Ope is the Margin, the Différance, ‘Le Postal, le Prin- 
etpe Postal'. Ope is Tympanelope: 'Do not forget that to weave ... is first to 
make holes, to traverse, to work one-side-and-the-other of the warp' .. 'TN. "... 
a hole with indeterminable borders (for example in a topology of castration)." 
This phrase was added to "La Différance" for its publication in the French edition 
of this volume and refers to the polemic Derrida had already engaged (in Posttions; 
elaborated further in Ze Facteur de la verité) with Jacques Lacan. For Derrida, 
Lacan's ‘topology of castration, which assigns the 'hole' or lack to a place —"a 
hole with determinable borders' — repeats the metaphysical gesture (albeit a ne- 
gative one) of making absence, the lack, the hole, a transcendental principle that 
can be pinned down as such, and can thereby govern a theoretical discourse’ (J. 
Derrida, Margins of Philosophy, xxviii and translator's note 5 on p.6). Ope is the 
‘Supplement’ to the whole, its hole, a postfix which opens the Dictionary to Ze 
Postal. ‘Transparent web ... like a membrane’, the poem/ope is the aperture as 
operture, the window-frame of con-text, framer of window as hole, pharmakon as 
frame-icon: 'Literaperture has no outside’. 


The Fair Made o' P: (Scott-ish Border Ballady) 


"Another curious fashion is the collection of used postage stamps. I have known 
a score of persons collect them, but none ever gave an intelligent reason for so 
doing. Some thought the Post Office authorities would pay something for a million." 
. "The subject is almost worthy of attention of folklore students as involving 
a wide-spread delusion." But the most unexpected feature of this legend is that 
it appears to be based on fact. Only a decade after the introduction of the pre- 
paid postage stamp there really was, or so it seems, an urgent call for the col- 
lection of a million used stamps in order that a young lady in love might be saved 
from the whims of her father, a gentleman probably wealthy, and definitely eccen- 
tric ... "Some time since, there appeared in the public journals a statement to 
the effect that a certain young lady, under age, was to be placed in a convent, by 
her father, if she did not procure, before the 30th of April last, one million of 
used postage stamps. This caused numerous persons to forward stamps for the pur- 
pose of securing her liberty ... In addition to this accumulation, letters from 
all quarters arrived; many from persons of the highest rank, expressing the deep- 
est sympathy and the most kindly feeling. Numbers of them state that large collec- 
tions of heads would still be sent if required."' (A letter to Notes & Queries, 
1883, and IZZustrated London News, 1850, quoted in The Lore and Language of Sehool- 
children, 307f. by I.O0pie and P.Opie). 


‘what is the difference between a letter ready for posting and a lady going along 
a road? One is addressed in an envelope and the other is enveloped in a dress' 
(Opie & Opie op.c. 79) 


A (re-)creative anal-ysis of the lexical poetics of Ovid's 1ST Herois, or so 
I h-ope: 
‘paene, pallida, parat, partis, pater, patet, patrias, patrios, patrtss pecoris , 
pectus, pellere, pendet, pendula, Penelope, Penelope, per, peregrinum, peregrino, 
Pergama, Pergama, pericula, pericula, petebat, Phoebt, Phrygto, ptetate, pingtit, 
pinguts, Pisandrum, plena, Polybum, ponitur, portus, postta, posse, potes, potest, 


still continuing! 
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86 TRACEY RIHLL(Leeds): 'Kings' and 'commoners' in Homeric Society 
LCM 11. *6( dun. 1986), 86-91 


The reader ts also referred to John Halverson's 'Soctal Order in the "Odyssey", 
Hermes 120(1985), which appeared too late for inclusion in this discussion. 


In a recent article ('Who's Who in Homeric Society', CQns 34[1984], 17-36) 
A.G.Geddes challenged the increasingly widespread equation of the society portray- 
ed in the Homeric epics with M.I.Finley's The World of Odysseus, and questioned 
the value of the IZiad and Odyssey as sources for any historical society at all. 

He focussed attention on many neglected 'anomalies' in the epics, but assumed that 
if we perceive inconsistencies it is necessarily ‘Homer’ and not we who are confu- 
sed. In this paper alternative explanations for some such 'anomalies' are offered. 
I shall argue that attempts to identify social classes are misconceived, and that 

many of the problems surrounding the 'kings' are the result of a mistaken concep- 

tion of bastleus. 

I, THE 'COMMONERS' 

Geddes argues that Zaos and demos are not technical terms connoting class 
distinction (pp.21f., following Calhoun's misgivings, ‘Classes and Masses in Homer 
I', CP 29(1934], 192-208, & '.... II', zbid., 301-316). He finds references to 
lower orders lacking (on Thersites see Rankin, ‘Thersites the Malcontent: A Dis- 
cussion’, SO 47£1972], 36-60, and Donlan, 'The Tradition of Anti-Aristocratic 
Thought in Early Greek Poetry’, Historta 22[1973], 145-154), then examines the 
servile statuses found in the Homeric otkos (on which cf. Beringer, '"Servile 
Status" in the Sources for early Greek History’ » Htstorta 31[1982], 13-32, and 
Donlan, 'Social Groups in Dark Age Greece', cP [ 1, 
that there were few men without land or trade is, perhaps, unwarranted (I have 
to thank Dr viller ([0slol] for bringing this to my attention). Strangers, vaga- 
bonds in particular, are common enough to make Eumaios somewhat cynical of yet 
another stranger telling yet another story (0.14.166-170, 122-132, 363-365, 379f., 
386-388, 391). Others are equally unimpressed by a new arrival (0.17. 278-283, 
376f.), and Penelope is not interested in who Theoklymenos might be (0.17. 84-166). 
Further, Melanthios charges Odysseus (disguised as a beggar) with a stereotyped 
image of a vagabond — stereotypes do not normally form around uncommon sights 
(on therapontes cf. Greenhalgh, BICS 29[1982], 81-90). But these vagabonds attach 
wt (or try to) to otkot (cf. Iros, 0.78.10-19, and Philoitios, 0.20.195f., 
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Geddes then refutes the 'large estate versus smal] landholder' thesis, again 
illustrating the society portrayed in the poems with a few colourful and effect- 
ive strokes. He concludes that the lower orders hardly exist at all (p.27), but 
says that there are traces of a large number of kings. 

Leadership of some sort there must be, even if on sporadic and specific oc- 
casions only. The problem seems to be partly a question of terminology. Geddes' 
axe is (correctly) with ‘aristocracy’, and he argues that the heroes are ‘complex 
literary fictions' (p.20) on the grounds that Homer's aristocratic audience would 
have expected him to explain their position in society as being due to something 
other than 'the accident of birth’. This assumes an ideology befitting a merito- 
cracy, and is clearly anachronistic (cf. J.Powis, Aristocracy [Blackwell 1984], 
passim). However, he correctly stresses that these 'kings' are ‘only as strong as 
their own right arms' (p.28), that they do not consistently make political, judi- 
cial or military decisions on behalf of the community, that theirs is no constit- 
utional office and that, in short, ‘the notion of kingship seems to be empty of 
content’ (p.36). Although his analysis is valuable in focussing attention on many 
‘anomalous’ aspects of Homeric ‘kingship’, the assumption that therefore Homeric 
kings are anomalous, probably literary fictions, and ‘cannot be used as evidence 
for kingship in the dark ages' (p.36), is far from proven. Furthermore, to assume 
that Homer's picture is that of the dark ages implicitly falls prey to the perva- 
sive identification of Homeric Society with The World of Odysseus, against which 
he launched his original challenge, and confounds the problem further. 

II. THE ‘KINGS' 

Assuming that bastZeis are indeed leaders of some description or other, it 
is necessary to establish what each leads. A prerequisite is to establish what 
social units exist in Homeric society. I concentrate, after Geddes, on the Odyss- 
ey. A social unit may be delineated, if not defined, by employing Smith's 'minim- 
ally necessary articulations’ (‘Conditions of Change in Social Stratification’ in 
Friedman & Rowlands, eds., The Evolution of Social Systems [1977], 42): 
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1. Adequate Autonomy: the freedom and the power to uphold and pursue the unit's 97 

indispensable interests. 

. Necessary Resources: material, ideological, and social. 

. Determinate Range: the area and/or population for which the unit's regulation 
is or should be valid and effective at any given time. 

- Scope: the affairs and relations which are subject to regulation by the unit. 
The minimal scope is always prescribed by the criteria governing recruitment 
nao of members; those criteria constitute the basis of the 
unit. 

5. Capacity to improve: not a prerequisite, but an implication of the above is 
an intrinsic attribute of all social units; the capacity or ability to grow. 

The otkos satisfies all these requirements. 

1. Adequate Autonomy: (a) internally, the welfare (even the lives) of its members 
(and of anybody passing through, suppliants included) being dependent upon the 
will of its head, given that he has the physical might to support such (0.7. 
397f.3 4.743F.; 7.224f.; 14.37f., 59f., 449-452; 22.474-477); (b) externally, 
the kin of a slaughtered person feel perfectly justified in exacting retribu- 
tion; there is no hint of any higher authority with a right to inhibit, let 
alone prevent, the unit's exercise of that autonomy (0.2.70-74). 

2. Necessary Resources: (a) the otkos' self-sufficiency in material (especially 
edible) possessions is one of the paramount concerns of the Odyssey, and the 
weapons hung in the hall prove to be as important in defending the otkos as 
they are on the battlefield; (b) Telemakhos' recognition of his inheritance 
rights (of the otkos, not the 'throne', see below) are his ideological resour- 
ces; (c) the social resources vary considerably for each individual over space 
and time: Odysseus can call upon his father, son, a handful of retainers, and 
Athene when stressed. 

3. Determinate Range: the otkos' regulation is over the house, its land, and all 
inhabitants. It should be valid at all times, but Telemakhos lacks the physi- 
cal might to ensure it. How big it was in terms of acreage and/or population 
would, of course, vary from otkos to otkos. 

4. Scope: determined by the criteria of recruitment; in the case of the otkos 
this is achieved through three channels: i) birth, ii) ‘adoption’, iii) en- 
forced ‘immigration’, exemplified respectively by Telemakhos, Theoklymenos 
and Eumaios; the scope appears to be minimal: the otkos regulates only its 
own members and visitors (including beggars). 

5. Capacity to improve: since Ithakan society managed to exist without an assem- 
bly for twenty years, the inference is that the various otkot articulate them- 
selves successfully and, more importantly, that they do so amicably. The break- 
down of such friendly relations around Odysseus' otkos, because certain members 
are exploiting the custom of entertaining by rota (as noticed by Geddes, p.29), 
is what necessitates the calling of the assembly. 

Are there any other, bigger, social units in Homeric Society? There are three 
possibilities: 1) Location, e.g. Ithaka; 2) Region ('district'), e.g. Kephallenians; 
3) 'Race', e.g. Akhaians. This cannot be assessed without establishing what '‘indis- 
pensable interests’ might exist for any such unit to pursue (that of the otkos is 
obviously survival of the unit, avoiding death by combat or starvation). 

Telemakhos says (0.3.82, repeated by Menelaos 4.314) that he is on private 
business, supporting the argument that the crisis concerns the survival of the o7- 
kos, not the leadership in Ithaka (cf. 4.317-360). This private business is to dis- | 
cover whether the only person who can save the otkos, viz. Odysseus the otkos-head, 
is or will be available to rescue it. It is conducted by the only member of the o7- 
kos who could undertake it, viz. Telemakhos, the only son of the otkos-head. 

When a boy, Odysseus was sent on Ithakan public business (20.16-21), to com- 
plain about the theft of 300 sheep with herdsmen from the island. The sheep prob- 
ably belonged to many different oikot ~ ignoring questions of exaggeration, round 
numbers, and so on — Odysseus has many more animals than anyone else (14.96-99). 
If all the stolen sheep were his, the average flock size would be 25. Assuming that 
a flock, a herd, and a troop (of sheep/goats, cows and pigs respectively) represent 
approximately the same number of head, Odysseus would own nearly 1,500 animals: 
highly unlikely, no matter how wealthy he was by Homeric standards. The size of a 
flock, therefore, is probably less than 25, Substituting instead 15 (cf, Wagstaff 
and Augustan, ‘Traditional Land Use', in Renfrew & Wagstaff, eds., An Island Polity 
[1982], 122-123), one twentieth of twelve flocks (74.98-99) is nine animals, there- 
fore the 300 sheep probably belonged to at least 30 ovkoz. 
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88 Fme Toth Gor te yépovteg 0.21.16-17 & 21). Even if Laertes, Odysseus’ father, 


was primus at the time (24.377), he did not make this decision alone. The ‘rest of 
the elders' could mean all the older men, or the remainder of some sort of council 
of which Laertes was one member. Since there is no such council in Odysseus' day 
(for had one existed surely Telemakhos would have gone to it, or at least mentioned 
it — even if only to his own thumos), this should be interpreted to mean all the 
elders of. the community. This comparison suggests that what concerned the community 
to which one belonged concerned oneself rather directly, and ‘public’ is perhaps 
better considered as ‘indirectly personal’ or ‘extrapersonal'. So provisionally 
defining the Ithakans' indispensable interests and the interests of its component 
otkot, the locational unit's articulations may be assessed. 

(1) It has the freedom to pursue its interests, but its. power to do so depends, 
as for each otkos, upon the strength and volition of its individual members. (2) 
Its resources likewise depend on the component otkoz, totally insofar as material 
resources are concerned — there is no evidence whatsoever of a communal store of 
weapons or food; if one existed, there would be no need for one or a few individuals 
to supply material goods from their own pocket, so to speak, and then reclaim their 
‘expenses' (cf. Telemakhos* comment, 2.76-78, and the Phaiakaians, 73.13-15: how- 
ever, the provision and manning of the ships seems to be a co-operative venture). 
Ideological and social resources appear to be similar: the slaughter of ‘what held 
the city together', i.e. the suitors (23.121) does not inspire ‘the Ithakans' to 
unified action — more than half of the meeting rush off to exact revenge, probably 
those who were kinsmen of the dead (24.434f., 457-462), while the others stay put 
and do nothing. 

Although they recognize themselves as a group distinguished from, for example, 
the Epeians (24.431), each man makes his own decision, which appears to be based on 
whether the interests of his own ockos are involved. Eupeithes can no more mobilize 
Halitherses than the latter conciliate the former; each tries to persuade the o- 
ther, but if such fails then each goes his own way. And as it is his life which 
is under debate, we may dispense with the idea that the primis regulates the ass- 
embly. Since there is no unified regulation of this group, there can be no range 
or scope. It is clear from both poems that basileis do not so much ‘give orders' 
as ‘persuade’ (as the etymology of xeAetw and neff suggests). 

Since 'the Ithakans' is not a social unit, by necessity ‘the Kephallenians' 
is not either, still less ‘the Akhaians', or the protean terms Zaos or demos. If 
the otkos is not. just a unit but the unit in Homeric Society, the implications are 
(i) that a bastleus is the head of his otkos, and, strictly speaking, does not hold 
power over a larger 'group' (power over as distinguished by D.Miller & C.Tilley, 
Ideology, Power and Prehistory [CUP1984], 5-8); (ii) that Odyssean society is a 
predominantly egalitarian society with very limited ‘power' invested in any speci- 
fic individual, even a primus, and none in any institution. 

III. THE BASILEIS 

Gedees suggested that the ovkos may not, in fact, be quite what ‘palace’ con- 
notes. A few more lines may be added to his sketch. Odysseus' 'estates' (on Ithaka 
at least) appear to be not larger, in a single unit (if it is a single unit), than 
could be. inspected on foot in one day (15.505). As for the house itself, it would 
appear to have no spare room for guests, who commonly sleep under the portico (with 
the tethered goats) (3.398-403; 7.355-347) — even in Menelaos' splendid ‘palace’ 
which holds Telemakhos and Peisistratos in awe (4.297-305; awe, 4.43f., 71-75). It 
seems to comprise: 1) the 'halls', which term might be misleading, since Eumaios' 
house is referred to, in the same breath, as both a ‘shack’ and ‘halls’ (17.516-521): 

2) an inner (bed)room, sometimes upstairs (27.101f.): 

3) a storeroom, serving also as a larder (2.357-341): 

4) a courtyard (78.101f.): 

5) other buildings attached to the house or in the courtyard (17. 


264-268), for family members (1.425f.; 3.386-469) and perhaps also for house servants: 


6) there might be dependents' houses in the vicinity but not ac- 
tually attached (15.95f.). 
It would appear to be a number of rooms grouped around a central hall (the arrange- 
ment may be fairly complex: 22.126-180), which sometimes has an upper story, prob- 
ably smaller than the ground floor. This is the unit over which the otkos-head is 
leader. All basilets are otkos-heads, but is the inverse true? 

Neither basilets nor otkot are equal. We are told that Odysseus' otkos is lar- 
ger than everyone else's. Antinoos explicitily admites that Telemakhos is the right- 
ful successor to Odysseus’ position in Ithaka (not of Ithaka); but Telemakhos states 
equally explicitly that 'GAA’# tou BaowAfies “Axatav elot wal Grou 
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TOAAOL Ev dyxprGiAp “ISdom), véo. HSE moraol, 

tiv uév tic 145’ éxynoiv, énel Sdve Stog “OSvuocetic.' 7,394-6 
This indicates that a 'primus' status exists, and that many men are ‘qualified’ for 
the 'job'. What are these 'qualifications', particularly those relating to his pos- 
ession and exercise of power? Geddes' point that bastleuteros and bastleutatos sug- 
gest not a position, but a characteristic of which one may have degrees, is pertin- 
ent, as is the fact that Nausikaa is called basileta and anassa (6.115, 149). 

The picture we are given of Odysseus’ authority beyond his own otkos is extre- 
mely vague. His execution of it appears to be dependent upon his own inclination: 
whether to rule with an iron fist or a velvet glove (2.232 = 5.10), to be unjust or 
just (2.231 = 5.9; 4.690f.), grasping or generous (4.692; 14.62ff.), inhospitable 
or hospitable (1.176f.), arrogant or paternalistic (2.232-235 = 5.10-12): all this 
is at his discretion. Constraints appear in the form of appeals to the divine (12. 
378f.; 2.66f.), to the people (2.239-241), to morality (2.228; 2.63-66, 79), or to 
any combination of the three. There are other hints that he ruled ‘like a father' 
(2.47, 243 = 5.12), was gentle and kind (2.231 = 5.9; 4.690f.), and that things 
could have been very different (2.72; 4.691f.; 22.213-223). More specific is the 
comment that Odysseus stayed the people from exacting rough justice on one of their 
number (16.429f.) — but this sounds like authoritative persuasion, not command: 
note the telling comment at 72.297: EtptAoy’, # vddo Gi ve Bidlete votvov édvia 
(cf. also 16.429f., 22.213). I suggest that the lack of a social unit larger than 
the otkos explains this lack of specific references. 

An examination of Telemakhos' authority supports this. In Odysseus’ absence, 
his son, now adult, assumes the position of ‘vice'-otkos-head (cf. 11.185f., where 
Antikleia informs Odysseus that Telemakhos administers his allotted lands), and has 
total authority over the ovkos and its members (7.402-404). The reference to his 
authority to judge (11.185-187) does not specify between whom. The qualification 
that he does not hold Odysseus’ i1l-defined 'position' suggests that Odysseus’ ge- 
ras has nothing explicitly to do with the issue of judging. Thus Telemakhos, inde- 
pendently of his parentage, is ‘fit' to judge whatever is brought before him by 
whoever cares to do so. Agamemnon's comment (11.449) regarding Telemakhos, &¢ mou 
viv ye pet’ dviodv Tle. dorSup, strongly suggests that he is but one peer in a soc- 
jiety which, if not egalitarian, certainly has a large stratum of equals — one 
which has considerable social importance. 

Turning to the Suitors, Telemakhos states (very objectively in the circumstan- 
ces) that if his father had committed some crime upon them, then they have every 
right to exact revenge upon his father's son (2.70-74). They also have the author- 
ity to call and dismiss the assembly (2.28f.) like Halitherses, and to speak at it 
like Telemakhos, Eupeithes, and Medon (24.461-464: it is often noticed that the 
Suitors threaten Halitherses with pecuniary penalties if he continues to stir up 
the younger men — which supports the idea that any man may attend the assembly — 
but rarely that the same undaunted Halitherses is responsible for the opposition 
in the final assembly). But these peers are not equal (176.418-420): 

""AVULVO’, cocccccccccccccccscses HAL GE CE QOOLV 

év Stu “ISdome ped’ Swituac Gwev dorotov 

BovAfi wal wiS0L0L- 
while Antinoos recognizes his own comparative deficiency in strength (21.91-94). 
On the other hand (15.520), Telemakhos says of Eurymakhos that viv loo Sef ‘I8a- 
woo. eloopdwo.. Telemakhos himself, apart from having the edge on birth-right, 
is stronger than his peers, alone being able to string Odysseus' famous bow (27. 
128f.). Contrast the heroes of the IZiad: Odysseus was the most skilful in cunning 
(but not very big or strong), Nestor in counsel (but physically weak), Telamonian 
Aias in strength (but not intelligence), Hektor in courage (but not caution), Mene- 
Jaos in piety (but indecisive), Aineias in parentage (but needs the gods' active 
assistance to survive), Priam in birth (but physically weak), Agamemnon in birth 
(but not spearcraft — or tact), and Akhilleus in spearcraft (but not respect). 
The situation is crisply stated by Polydamas (I.13.729-733): 

GAA" 06 Two Gua movie Suvicear abtds tAgoSar. 

OU uév yao Sime Sede modewiva Epya, 

Dry &’ doxnotiv, ttépp uiSapiv wal dordiv, 

pee ey omieco, tL8et vdov etotona Zebc 


We conclude then that basilete are not equal. They differ, however, not in degrees 
of the same thing (i.e. nobility), but in their characters and abilities. 
REPUTATIONS 

It is frequently stated or implicitly assumed that Homeric characters are ob- 
sessed with, even are, their reputations. A few points can, and should, be raised 
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to modify this hypothesis. Firstly, the Suitors are regularly ‘biting their lips 
in amazement' at Telemakhos' words. Penelope, similarly startled, more demurely re- 
tires to her chamber or keeps quiet. People are taken aback by Telemakhos because 
he is asserting himself, his authority as lord and protector of the household. 
This is a youth in the process of assuming manhood, flexing his social muscles, He 
is, further, the same young man who doubts not only ‘the common account’ of his 
worth, but even his mother's: witmoe vév t’éué onor tot Euuevar, abtip ty ye 

ou of&’* of ydo Tm tic édv ydvov abtdc avéyw. 
(1.215-216). The hero of a large portion of the epic is a singularly ill-adjusted 
specimen if his society is governed by a ‘what people say' ethos. 

Secondly, the Suitors are completely unimpressed by verbal public disapproval, 
witnessed throughout book two (cf. particularly 85-128, 168f., 198-202, 239-241, 
243-252). Penelope roundly denounces ‘the common account's’ opinion of Antinoos 
(16.419f.): she also says: Etptuay’, of mw €otiv éumeiag natd Sfipov 

Eyuevar of &h olnov atuudLovtec ESouctv 

é&v&pdc dorotiiog: tl &’tadyxea taita tlSeot_e; 
(21.331-333), which suggests a certain superficiality in Eurymakhos' attitude to 
public opinion, and a Penelope who makes her own highly individual assessments of 
both people and opinions. 

Thirdly, she feels it necessary to prove her own worth to others, which means 
that she must have her own opinion of that worth, independent of what people say 
(19.325f.). This raises the more general point, finally, that a man creates his re- 
putation. Homeric man was indeed concerned with other people's opinion of him. This 
does not, however, mean that he cannot have a conception of his own worth, and 
strive to impress upon others that self-image, especially if contrary to appearan- | 
ces. Odysseus clearly knows that a man's worth is not what it might appear or be 
said to be (19.71-73): Gatuovin, ti yo. GS’ énéxerc nexotnéte Sung; 

4 Stu 6h dundo, nondr St yoo! etuato eluat, 
Trtwxeto 8’ dak Sov; 
Nor does Antinoos need to be told his own worth — he knows that he is not as strong 
as Odysseus was (21.91-94). So Telemakhos, in book 21, knows himself to be alone a- 
mong his peers capable of this great feat, yet he is easily dissuaded — by a slight 
gesture, not words — from demonstrating this fact (21.128-129). More importantly, 
he consciously humbles himself before those guests and peers (22.131-134): 
& L, A wal énerta node t’Eoouar val durnuc 
He vedrtepog etur ual o6 mw xepol nénorSa 
&vEo’ droguivactar, Ste tig modtepog xorerivn. 
Or" dyed’, of mep Eyeto Bin npopeptotepo. tote ... 
(cf. also 24.250-257; 15.506; 8.167-177). The parallel in Odysseus’ behaviour at 
the Phaiakaian Games is immediately apparent. 

An individual is concerned about his reputation because a good reputation is 
important for his standing in the ‘public eye'. Odysseus, armed with a lot of booty, 
would, having thus demonstrated his abilities, attain higher standing with the peo- 
ple (11.359-361). Conversely, if the people are disenchanted, or worse, enraged by 
a man’s behaviour (24.353-355; 16.370-392), then, no matter who he is (22.77f.) they 
will rise up against him. Homeric leaders are not absolute rulers, their companions 
are not sworn to obey under any, let alone every, circumstance; they are not bound 
so to defer (cf. Eurylokhos' challenges, 10.34-47, 429-437; 12.278-294, 339-352). 
Aristotle's comment on heroic kingdoms is relevant here (Po2.1285b4-5): tétaptov 6’ 
et&og povopxlacs RaoLAfic at wath tobe howinobc xedvouc tuotoral te wal mitpiar ye- 
yvduevar wath véuov. He is not a puppet of the people's will, but he must have their 
favour and respect in order to exercise the authority that they invest in him. There 
is, in short, no concept of treason against the crown — because there is no ‘crown’. 
Treason against the community is a charge brought, and prosecuted, by the people, 
not the leader (0.16.424-430). 

When he whom the people hold in highest respect is absent, there are many men 
with potentially equal autonomy, each of whose authority is as great as the people, 
including his peers, allow it to be. In so far as each exercises such authority in 
his rightful sphere (Range and Scope), all may coexist without conflict. When, how- 
ever, one forcefully attempts to extend his authority, he will be treading upon an- 
other's autonomous toe: without a higher authority (who holds such by common consent) 
to settle the dispute, appeal can only be made to the people, to the divine, or to 
the trespasser's conscience (so Telemakhos versus the Suitors). 

In summary: the highest authority in the community is not constitutionalized, 
not structured, not inviolable, and, quite frankly, not absolutely necessary (in the 
short, 20 year, term, at least). The authority of an otkos-head is total within his 
own otkos, but limited in the extrapersonal sphere by his individual ‘popularity’, 
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which is others' respect, earned through his just, intelligent, and successful act- 9] 
ions and decisions. This likewise is unconstitutionalized and unstructured. An otkos- 
head who rises in the public standing enjoys greater authority in both Range (more 
people defer to his judgement) and Scope (people defer more matters to his judgement). 

As his 'reputation’ grows, the otkos-head silently and unobtrusively ‘graduates’, 
to become known as a bastleus. His judgements and advice are no more constitutional- 
ized than his right to give them. The resources (primarily material) he can draw 
upon to support such decisions, usually confined to occasions when otkoz are forced 
to take unified action, are similarly unstructured, and entirely violable. The same 
unstructured, altogether human, processes serve to differentiate between basileis. 
When one achieves clear prominence (given an edge by birth? Cf. 0.2.392), he holds 
that situationally specific (and it would appear, in peacetime, entirely nominal ) 
position at present occupied by Odysseus, the so-called ‘king’ in Ithaka — present 
or. absent. A major theme of the Odyssey is the Suitors' insolent abrogation of this 
social structure and its modus operandi. 
CONCLUSION 

The poem would appear to offer a coherent picture both of the society at large 
and of the basileis within it. There are no ‘commoners’, 'masses', 'multitudes' or 
any other ‘lower orders’ distinguished or distinguishable as a ‘class’, nor are there 
‘aristocrats', 'chiefs' or ‘kings' qua 'classes'. There are, however, otkos-heads, 
leaders (basileis), and led. The former are, if not 'constitutionalized', certainly 
traditional, and are structured and inviolable in their respective ozkot. Some of 
these men are recognized by the community at large as leaders, based upon the person- 
al and individual merits of each man. The respect felt for an individual basileus 
may extend over several decades, as in the case of the primus, in whom a higher (but 
not inviolable) authority is invested; or over a matter of minutes, as in the case 
of a specific situation in which a decision is needed (such as in the final assembly, 
held in this instance by both Eupeithes on one side and by Halitherses on the other). 
The 'led' comprises any and everybody who defers to someone else's judgement whenso- 
ever a decision is required. 

Since the picture is consistent we may continue our dialogue with'Homer', and 
our struggle to understand his world. As for whether we should locate that world in 
the (usefully named) Dark Ages deserves separate treatment. 
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CORRIGENDA are, the Editor regrets, necessary to the article by STURT W.MANNING in 
LCM 11.3(Mar.1986), 41-42, of which even the title was wrongly transmitted. It should 
be The identification of a possible Late Minoan IB destruction at Kommos, Crete?, and 
in the 4th line of the 2nd paragraph on p.41, now should be read for not, since LMI 
pottery has now been identified at many sites with LMIB destruction levels. ae 

Worse, on p.42 the whole section (j) has, as readers surely noticed, been omit- 
ted. It should be a5, : 

(j) The rubble and fallen blocks upon the LMI court of building N which then be- 
came part of a fill for later LMIII rebuilding (Hesperia 53[1984], 275). 

Finally, the page reference in n.8 to Popham's article in BSA 75(1980) should 
be 167 and not 160. ; 

The Editor much regrets these material mistypings, the more so as he publishes 
so few archaeological articles, and such errors where accuracy ts essential are not 
likely to encourage the submission of more. He can but apologize to the author and 
hope it will not be held against him. 

There was also an omission in the review by E.RAWSON im LCM 11.5(May 1986), 
79-80, 7 Lines from the bottom of p.79, where the sentence beginning And M. forgets 
should continue that De Leg.11.31 suggests that Asconius was right ...., and for 
this too he apologizes to the reviewer, and, of course, in both cases to readers. 
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A.L.BROWN(London): Zeus and Motra: Aeschylus, Eumenides 1045-6 
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At LCM 11.4(Apr.1986), 64, J.L.Moles writes ‘It will be clear why I do not 
accept the arguments of A.L.Brown in JHS 103(1983), 28 n.74'. I am afraid it is . 
indeed clear that he has not quite understood the points I was trying to make. 
That is not his fault but mine, for attempting to state the case in parenthesis 
and in an unduly compressed form. I am therefore glad to have an occasion to 
state it more fully. 

My contention was that at Ewm.1045-6 the words MoAAdSoc dotote must either 
be understood with ovyxatéfa, if the colon which editors place after dotoic is 
right, or simply taken with ouynatéfa, if that colon is wrong. My reasons were, 
and are, as. follows. 

1) It would be sufficiently surprising for any important theological devel- 
opment to be suddenly announced in half a dozen words at the very end of the 
play. It would be more than surprising if that development were the ending of a 
previously unmentioned quarrel between two cosmic principles. 

Moles claims that the quarrel is implied by an opposition between Zeus and 
the Erinyes, which is present ‘in the trial (implicit throughout, explicit at 
797ff.) and elsewhere (e.g. 972f.)'. But they are not opposed in the sense which 
his argument would require. At 797-9 Athena merely confirms what we might have 
expected, that Zeus was responsible for Apollo's testimony and Orestes’ acquittal. 
He must also have been responsible for the votes against Orestes, which, to Ath- 
ena's approval, ensure that the Erinyes are not dishonoured. And the Erinyes' op- 
position to Apollo is based, not on a refusal to accept the authority of Zeus, 
but on a claim that Apollo misrepresents his father's will (622, Zeve, ae A€yerc 
oO ... 3 640, mated npotipat Zebe udpov tH ap Adyp). Only in Aé€yere at 719 is 
there a hint that Zeus himself might be at fault, and there the Erinyes are care- 
ful not to accept responsibility for the suggestion. Certainly, in interpreting 
the will of Zeus, Apollo is right (within limits), the Erinyes wrong. But there 
is nothing in this that could lead the audience to see the Erinyes (or, by impli- 
cation, Moira) as representatives of a cosmic principle opposed to Zeus. 

And 973-5 certainly does not assist Moles' case. What we are told there is 
that the Zeus of persuasive speech inspired the arguments by which Athena won over 
the Erinyes. And the words which Zeus put into her mouth can hardly be called hos- 
tile: of yao veviunod’ (795), ot gor’ Gtupo. (824), oto. nopotual cot Agyouc 
téyoSd (881), etc. etc.. 

2) The singular verb ouvuaréfa implies that Zeus and Moira are regarded as 
a single power before the action of the verb is complete. It is no use claiming, 
as Moles does, that “'Two-ness' has become 'one-ness'". I can say ‘That insepar- 
able pair, Laurel and Hardy, has become a legend'. I cannot say ‘Laurel and Hardy 
has become an inseparable pair', since the action of becoming a pair necessarily 
requires two entities to perform it. Similarly if Zeus and Moira are treated as a 
single power, they must have come together with someone else (the citizens of Pal- 


las), not with each other, for a single power cannot come together with each other. 


3) If the lines did refer to a reconciliation between Zeus and Moira, the 
word would be ounfatve rv, not ouyxatofatverv. At Cho.726-7, viv vio éoasiter Nevo 
6oAlav | ouyuataBfivar, the preverb may be used either because a goddess is to de- 
scend to the aid of a mortal or because there is a metaphor from descending into 
an arena on the side of a contestant, or for both reasons. In any case the meaning 
is 'down'. If A and B are simply to come together, there cannot be a need for them 
both to come down. But there willl be such a need if A and B are to come together 
with C, and if C is situated, literally or metaphorically, at a lower level than 
they. 


Copyright (C) 1986 A.L.Brown 
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Reviews: H.D.JOCELYN({(Manchester) LCM 11.6(Jun.1986), 93-96 
Universita degli Studi di Milano — Facolté di Lettere e Filosophia — Istituto 
di Filologia Classica, Graeco-Latina mediolanensta (Quadernt di Acme 5), Istituto 
Editoriale Cisalpino — La Goliardica, 1985. Pp.205, paper, L.20,000. 

ISBN 88-205-0518-5. 


This volume contains ten contributions to Greek, Latin and Byzantine philo- 
logy by scholars associated with the Institute of Classical Philology of the State 
University of Milan. 'Philology' is a term which has acquired in Italy as many 
uses and misuses as ‘Classics’ has in this country. A variety of approaches to the 
discipline are evident in the Milanese volume. Nevertheless, a certain antique 
sobriety reigns. It is pleasant not to have to genuflect before the names of Derr- 
ida, Barthes and Lacan, not to have to extract argument from visual and auditory 
puns, and not to have to make large allowances for personal neuroses. Semiotics 
raises its head openly only in the final footnote of the final article (p.205 n. 
28; cf., however, pp.36, 46, 64). 

Antonio Aloni considers the various traditions about the sons of Theseus (A- 
thamas and Demophon), and the apparent absence of these heroes from the saga in 
the canonical Homeric text, and links this with his theory that the tyrant Hippar- 
chus' political programme influenced radically what the rhapsodes of his time sang 
at Athens about the Trojan War: those elements of the transmitted saga which had 
served to bolster the position and claims of the old Athenian aristocratic fami- 
lies would have been dropped. Aloni promises a large work defining with greater 
precision the nature and origin of the different songs ‘che confuirono nella comp- 
etenza del grande rapsodo che fissd L'lliade e Z'Odissea'’ (p.12). 

Dario del Corno sets out four ideas which have come to him in the course of 
his reading: 1: that a euphemism for sexual intercourse used by the first century 
A.D. medical writer Aretaeus, tl Setov nofiyua (CMG II p.34.12-13) has some link 
with Archilochus' 1d Setov xpfpa (P.Cologne 2, 58 v.10); 2. that Athenaeus 12. 
51I9E-F ... GoneTt ... altrov efvar [St] &x the xdouc properly emended provides an 
example of an idiomatic use of éx tic xdpag and justifies Gaiser's punctuation of 
Menander, Aspts 45-8; 3. that the wév of Aeschylus, 4g.40, is picked up by 6€ not 
only at 72 but also at 83; 4. that the imagery of 4g.92-6 relates to the way Cly- 
aemnestra will lure her husband to his death. 

Guiseppe Zanetto argues that Archilochus, P.Cologne 2, 58 vv.28-35, repres- 
ents the male embracing the female from behind, penetrating neither her anus nor 
her vagina but spraying his semen over her pubis. 


Luigi Lehnus offers a new diplomatic and critical edition of P.Oxy.4¢.659, col. 


] (Pindar, fr.94a Snell-Maehler). The same scholar re-edits the other four columns 
(fr.94b) at BIcS 31(1984), 61-92, where photographs of the whole papyrus may be 
found. 

Giulio Guidorizzi gives an account of the use made of dreams. by ancient medi- 
cal diagnosticians and priests of healing cults, and of the common background in 
popular thought. 

Isabella Gualandri detects in Horace, Odes 1.28, the deliberate representa- 
tion of two quite distinct contemporary views of the fate of the soul after death, 
one that of a spiritually liberated follower of Epicurus (vv.1-20), the other that 
of a person still in thrall to ancient superstitions (vv.21-36). Her detailed dis- 
cussion of the shifting tone of the piece is much more acute and instructive than 
her approving citation of one of the sillier pronouncements in the Nisbet-Hubbard 
commentary (p.75) would lead one to expect. 

Luigi F.Coraluppi discusses the legal phraseology of the adulatory speech put 
into the mouth of the Numidian Masgaba at Livy 45.13.13-17, recommending in sect- 
ions 15-16 the text Masinissam meminisse <se> regnum a populo Romano partum auct- 
umque et multtplicatum habere; usu regni contentum scire dominum et tus eorwn, qut 
dederint, esse. sumere itaque eos de se (Madvig: eosdem se V), non rogare aequum 
esse, neque emere ea ex fructibus agri ab se datt, quae stbi prouentant (Perizoni- 
uS: quae tbt prouentantur V) and the interpretation '... he was content with a 
strictly limited legal use of [not ‘the. usufruct of' or 'the right to exploit] the 
kingdom, knowing as he did that the rights of ownership pertained to those who had 
granted it to him. It was therefore reasonable that the Romans should just take 
away and not formally request something from their own property [not ‘from him'] 
or purchase from the produce of land granted by themselves what grew for their own 
profit’. 

Guiseppe Lozza argues against Pasquali that the addressee of Gregory of Nys- 
sa's essay on children prematurely deceased was an ecclesiastic rather than a mag- 
istrate. He adds some obscure remarks on the relationship between the title of the 
essay and its principal theme, the acquisition of religious understanding in this 
life. 
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Brunella Moroni discusses the 'topoi' employed in Claudian's hexametric eulogy 
of Serena (Carm. Min. 30) in relation to the rules laid down in the schools for spee- 
ches in praise of the emperor, to items of classical Latin poetry with an encomias- 
tic component (in particular epithalamia, elegies, and even epicedia), to the back- 
ward looking ethical code of the fourth-century western aristocracy, to the atti- 
tude towards women in Christian circles, and to a new imperial ideology putting 
stress on the position of the female consort. As a rule she avoids the jargon of 
literary topology, but a protest must be raised against her talk of ‘contaminatio 
del genere'. contaminatio has been shown time and again never to have had such a 
meaning in Latin. 

Fabrizio Conca publishes collations of two manuscripts of Nicetas Eugenianus' 
poem on the love of Drosilla and Charicles not used by Boissonade or Hercher, and 
argues that some of the new readings may reflect more truly what Nicetas wrote. He 
promises a new edition of the twelfth century poem. It is to be hoped that theori- 
zing about 'diasystems' (p.205 n.28) will not get in the way. 

The ten contributors all attempt to say something about a world outside them- 
selves, and deserve to have a readership. Their essays are not, however, it must 
be said, all of the same quality. An editor's stick around the ankles of some con- 
tributors would have done a degree of good. It is also the case that the form of 
publication constitutes a nightmare for librarians and library-users. Here the 


. mere name of an editor would have been useful. Italian scholarship is not well 


served by the collectivist spirit that has been blowing through its universities. 
Copyright (C) 1986 H.D.Jocelyn 


Peter Whigham, Letter to Juvenal: 101 epigrams from Martial, with an introduction 
by J.P.Sullivan (Poettea; 14), London, Anvil Press Poetry, 1985. Pp.119, paper, 
£4.95. ISBN 0-85646-092-3. 


This volume contains a set of pieces of English verse purporting to translate 
items by Martial and an essay about the Latin epigrammatist. It is elegantly if 
inaccurately printed on good paper. A photograph of one of the open-air cafes in 
the piazza della Rotonda of modern Rome forms the front cover. To judge by the maj- 
ority of its companions in the Poetica series, this one seeks a readership among 
persons affecting an interest in the poetry of remote cultures but lacking the 
linguistic preparation to approach such poetry directly. Although the translator 
lives abroad and reveals the fact in his use of the language, the Arts Council of 
Great Britain has subsidized the production. 

J.P.Sullivan's essay puts together most of the current clichés about Martial. 
Not always coherently. We meet in one place (p.18) the notion that the ego of the 
poems is someone other than the poet: ‘Martial, part of whose literary persona was 
that of an arrant flatterer, pederast, and place-seeker'. Elsewhere old-fashioned 
literary biography is let off the leash: Sullivan describes the poet as an ‘unmar- 
ried homosexual' (p.12) and feels obliged to comment defensively on the odour his 
name has acquired from those epigrams which adulate the rich and powerful or de- 
tail deviant sexual activity (pp.11-12,.14-16). It is odd that a critic should be 
sensitive to the moral charges traditionally brought against Martial and at the 
same time think sufficient defence to be provided in the one case by parallels 
from the future (Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope) and in the other by parallels from 
the past (Catullus). Sullivan's feelings are as mixed up as his reasonings. 

Much of Sullivan's confidently presented account of first century A.D. social 
and literary history is false, skewed, or based on little evidence. Quintilian was 
not Rome's 'first professor of rhetoric’ (p.11). Whether there were professional 
poets in Rome at this period in the way there were professional doctors, lawyers, 
and teachers of grammar and rhetoric may be doubted. It. is certainly misleading to 
suggest that poetry provided Martial with a living. The educated provincial clients 
of the great Roman households did not come from penniless families. In any case, 
poverty was a much part of the traditional persona of the epigrammatist as obscen- 
ity. The readership addressed with statements like ‘the pointed wit of the Greek 
Lucilius in his epigrams surely pushed Martial in the same direction and somewhat 
away from his professed Latin masters, Catullus, Domitius Marsus, Pedo Albinovanus 
and Cn.Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus' (p.13) and ‘Martial ... had the advantage of 
writing in Latin, in which pith and point were innate. He then deliverately devel- 
oped these elements of the literary language, in order that he ... might explore 
the possibilities of Latin wit to the furthest possible extent. Martial, moreover, 
was able to do this without sacrificing the freedom Silver Latin had arrogated to 
itself of extending the linguistic possibilities of the language beyond the bounds 
that Augustan authors had implicitly set' (p.24) ought to have been told that we 
possess nothing of the epigrammatic production of Pedo Albinovanus and Cn.Cornelius 
Lentulus Gaetulicus and very little of that of Domitius Marsus. 
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It is the use made of Martial's epigrams by later poets, Latin and non-Latin 95 
(especially English), that engrosses Sullivan's interest. Elsewhere (University of 
Ottawa Quaterly 5001980], pp.532-3) he has demanded ‘if the scholarly interpreter 
of Martial is unaware of Martial's imitators and unpredictable influence, then is 
he really a scholarly reader of Martial? Or a serious reader of epigrammatic poetr- 
y at all?’ Scholars should not allow themselves to be bullied by such talk. Where 
the interpretation of Martial is concerned, much work remains to do. The Latin epi- 
grammatists of late antiquity may help, if used with care. The likes of Jonson will 
only get in the way. That is not to say that the history of Martial's influence has 
no interest in itself. Here indeed there is also much work to do. Writing like Sul- 
livan's, however, merely discredits the topic. 'From the beginning,’ we are told, 
‘Martial was extremely popular’ (p.17). In fact few traces of Martial, or, indeed, 
of any Flavian poet, appear between the end of the first century and the middle 
of the fourth century. 

The 101 epigrams which Peter Whigham chooses for translation concern on the 
whole friends and places and sentiments thereabout. 12.18, which is called a lett- 
er and made to title the collection, contrasts life in Rome and life in Bilbilis. 
Those epigrams are avoided which deal with the physical details of sexuality, 
whether ordinary or perverse; there appear, on the other hand, many of those ex- 
pressing or alluding to homosexual desire. For me the pieces of English verse of- 
fered by Whigham have neither wit nor verbal charm. Their rhythms hiccup. For a 
person more attuned to mid-twentieth century fashions of writing verse they may 
have some appeal. Anyone, however, who imagines he finds in them anything of the 
essence of Martial's poetry deceives himself. 

Martial has attracted an extraordinary number of English translators and im- 
itators. It is with their work rather than with the Latinity of the original epi- 
grams that Whigham appears to be most familiar. Many older versions show signs of 
a struggle with Martial's words and phrases and have merit even when they fail 
quite to grasp those words and phrases. That is never the case with the new vers- 
jons. I suspect indeed that much of the inaccuracy and falsity in them arises from 
a striving to vary or surpass seeming felicities in the older versions. The blurb 
on the back cover puts this in a more friendly light: 'His translations also con- 
vey, in their frequent homage to earlier translators and English followers of Mar- 
tial, a sense of his enduring influence on the English poetic tradition’. Other 
modern literature, even that of the strip-cartoon, gets between Martial's Latin 
and Whigham's versions. For myself I find nothing amusing in 

* A fieldmouse plunders my terrain — 
The boar of Calydon strikes again! 
as a version of fines mus populatur et colono 
tamquam sus Calydontus timetur. (11.18.17-18) 

A list of Whigham's inaccuracies of substance would fill several pages. Some 
appear to be quite deliberate. "Palaemon writes for circulation" puns on sertbat 
earmina ctreults Palaemon (2.86.11), likewise "rude Thyestes" on crude Thyesta (4. 
49.4). Love of alliteration perhaps causes hic Locus Herculeo numine clarus erat 
(4.44.6) to become "the place was holy to Hercules", castos docet et probos amores 
(10.35.8) “she writes of true and tender loves". "Warm gift of a warm friend" mis- 
ses facundi gratum ... mmus amici (8,28,1) for the sake of an emphatic repetition. 
A search for brevity reduces non rumpet altus pallidus sommwm reus (1.39.45) to 
“sleep unbroken by defendants"; haee tuga quam Nysae colles plus Baechus amauit 
(4.44.3) to “Bacchus was at home in these hills"; inter tam ueteres ludat lasciua 
patronos (5.34.7) to "she'll play beside you". Desire to mark a link with Catullus 
95.8 et laxas scombris saepe dabunt tunicas diverts Whigham from the very differ- 
ent point of nee scombris tunicas dabis molestas (4.86.8) to "you'll ... ne'er 
"limp wrapping’ make for 'mackerel'". Error and ignorance dictate "who from Tarra- 
gon's coast requires" for Callaicwn mandas si quid ab Oceano (10.37.4) and "cease- 
less uproar of the soldiery" for nee turba cessat entheata Bellonae (12.57.11). 

"A devilled egg (with tuna stuffed)" for diutsis eybium latebit outs (5.78.5) must 
horrify the cook as much as the Latinist. 

Whigham's verse patterns, loose though they are, compel him sometimes to add 
extraneous material and sometimes to compress what is before him. 

The extraneous material is not always harmless. "Avoiding what she seeks (her 
husband's touch)" makes a suggestion quite absent from adhue placando marito (4. 
22.1). "Rhodes, the world's Colossus" blows up absurdly eZara Rhodon (4.55.6). 
“Best stick to Callimachus — the mythic Origins" adds a very miselading nuance to 
legas Aetia Callimachi (10.4.12). "Campania gleams in greening fields and woods” 
for ridet ager, uestitur humus, uestitur et arbor is not justified by the later 
reference to the Latin town of Anxur (v.8). “Tides, like Time, wait for none" puts 
a quite false complexion on aurum portun laxauit melior ... nauem ... non moratur 
unus (10.104.17-19). 
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Compression of the subject matter might theoretically help to secure a Martial- 
like brevity for a version as a whole. As a rule, however, the lucid particularity 
which gives so many of Martial's epigrams their special charm is thereby lost. Set 
Whigham's "so ornamental flowers, in glass or crystal, shroud themselves in the 
same cheating clearness" against condita sie puro numerantur Lilia uitro, | ste 
prohibet tenuis gemma latere rosas (4.22.5-6); his "now, Rome's proximity is all 1 
ask" against nune urbts uicina tuuant facilesque recessus (6.43.9); his “oysters, 
divers promiscuously gobble" against ostrea ... quae domino puert non prohtbente 
uorent (10.37.11-12}); his “he's not a musician" against non stt cum cttharoedus 
aut choraules (11.75.3); his "sodden poets scrawl] their rhymes" against ebriwn po- 
etam, | qut earbone rudi putrique ereta | sertbit carmina (12.61.8-10). The size 
of the loss becomes grimly apparent. 

Whigham's Preface describes the couplets of books XIII and XIV at one point 
as ‘etching ... the furniture of our everyday lives’ (p.9), at another as 'vign- 
ettes of the objects by which a Roman in the twenty-four hours of his day was surr- 
ounded’ (p.10). His translations likewise often fail to make clear what world they 
seek to evoke. Some readers may be harmlessly tickled to read of valets (custodes), 
cops (aediles), and co-eds (condiscipulae) in first century Rome. An ignorance of 
European social history, however, is required in order to be able to stomach the 
existence there of pewter (pateZZa), polenta (puls), cocktails (pocula), mineral 
water (aqua), bras (fasetae) and churches (tus merwnque). 

An important part of Martial's production 'nauseates' Whigham (p,9). Our 
translator can talk of "cunts" and “cocks" (3.81) and describe men "jacking off" 
(masturbare at 11.104.13) or "getting their rocks off" (Zatus rumpere at 11.104. 
6). By and large, however, what Martial makes explicit or gross Whigham covers 
with a curtain of gentility: oltdae ... uestes murtcae (1.49.32) becomes a "purple 
hem"; nunquid pollicita est tibi beatam | noetem Naeuta sobriasque mauis | certae 
nequittas fututionis? "'tis Naevia has promised you | The freedom of her bed, | 
Which better t'enjoy you've vowed | to keep a sober head"; sed tlle quem tu | se- 
ereta cuptas habere silua (12.18.22-3) “he's one | some bosky dell would set you 
lusting"; sertbunt carmina qaue legent cacantes (12.61.10) “scrawl their rhymes 
on toilet walls"; tam tremulum crisat, tam blandum prurit (14.203.1) "those sway- 
ing hips, so sweetly lewd". 

What Whigham chooses from the English language reflects not at all the choice 
Martial made from the various registers of Latin available to him. Martial used ob- 
solete words only rarely and then for special effect (cf. the wittily employed zm 
brifer at 1.61.5, the grandiose daps at 13.14.2). The parallel English register 
seems to provide a general poetic decoration for Whigham's pieces (e.g. "anent”, 
"sprig", "freshet", “spaded", “aught", “roust", “scantling", "wast" "reft", "deeps", 
"lustres", "virid", “imbrued", "scarps", "steeps", "vocables", "bosky", "dell", 
"ruth", "thou", “alarum", “conch"). It is doubtful whether Martial ever coined a 
word and he rarely varied the syntax of common ones. Whigham on the other hand 
presents us with the novel adjectives "vatic", "crow-black", "snow-cold", and “sheep- 
cropped", the nouns "tongue", “coffin” and "flute" used as transitive verbs, the 
intransitive verbs "chime", "tipple" and “banter" used transitively. 

Martial tended to eschew figures of speech. Assonance, alliteration and othér 
kinds of sound-play pullulate in Whigham's pieces. He probably felt proud of "for- 
eign to forest fastnesses" (= Spect.18.5 siluts dum utxit in altis), “the bitter 
and the blessed blent" (= 12.34.3 duleia mixta ... amaris), and "unique the leeks" 
(= 13.19.1 praeetpuos ... porros). Absurdly far-fetched metaphors replace homely 
ones: in Nomentants, Ouidi, quod nascitur agris, | accepit quottens tempora longa, 
merum | exutt annosa mores nomenque senecta (1.105.1-3) becomes "With years, upon 
my Nomentan estate | The yield that in the cellar's laid unmixed, | Aging in bottle, 
transubstantiates"; cludere quae cenas lactuca solebat auorum, | die mtht, cur nos- 
tras inchoat illa dapes? (13.14) “Why now should lettuces portend | The banquets 
that they used to end?". More often such metaphors replace plain language: absctsa 
est quare ... ttbt mentula (3.81.3) becomes "why guillotine your cock?". It is 


_ difficult to tell whether the ludicrous hyperboles in "wing'd Procne with her ta- 


lons" (11.18.19)and "tresses twined with olive boughs" (12.98.1) arose from design 
or sheer thoughtlessness. 

. The displeasure which this volume has given the reviewer should now be suff- 
iciently plain. A Latin poet of some merit ought not in his opinion to be repres- 
er'ted so. 
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